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Jupeinc from our annual index, which is published in 
this issue beginning on page 24, the infant months of the 
Golden Sixties were rather tame compared to the last half 
of the Fabulous Fifties: There was no Hungarian Revolt or 
Suez War, as in 1956; there was no tension caused by the 
spilling over of such struggles, as in 1957; there was no 
fall of the French Republic, Quemoy-Matsu crisis or dis- 
patch of U.S. Marines to Lebanon, as in 1958; there was no 
revolt in Tibet, as in 1959. To be sure, 1960 saw new vio- 
lences, new exacerbations of old conflicts, new and grim 
antics by the leader of the Communist world, and the emer- 
gence of a new generation at the head of the Western world 

but man moved toward self-destruction more slowly, more 
methodically than in past years. 

The most serious and sustained violence, of course, came 
in Africa, particularly in the Republic of Congo—accounting, 
when one adds the general category together with those of 
individual African nations, for the third largest number of 
index listings—44. In second place, falling from the top for 
the first time in five years, is Russia—50 entries. And draw- 
ing the highest number this year, both because of the inter- 
est surrounding the elimination of still another American 
shadow of bigotry with the selection of a Catholic chief 
executive, and because of the hope generated by the fact 
that the oldest President in the nation’s history is giving 
way to the youngest President ever elected, is U.S. Politics 

53. 


The exacerbations came in Berlin, where East periodically 





puts West to the test—swelling the German category to 18: 
in Paris, at the abortive summit meeting, where Khrushchey 
first strutted his antics, apparently rehearsing for his later 
performances at the United Nations—making International 
Conferences 14; in Tokyo, where Leftist riots prevented 
President Eisenhower’s visit—giving Japan 14; in France 
and Algeria—listed respectively for 10 and 8. 

Abroad, the year also had China attracting an increased 
share of world attention—16; Britain’s Opposition Labor 
party splitting on the questions of unilateral disarmament 
—15; and Latin America boiling—10. Here at home there 
was much concern for the slow equal rights progress of 
Negroes—12; and for the sag that has developed in the US. 
Economy—11. 

Perhaps more than in other years, our supplements sprang 
out of the events making headlines and provided readers 
with the background necessary for unravelling confusing 
daily reports. There were four supplements in 1960: “The 
Challenge of Africa.” by John Marcum, with an introduction 
by Tom Mboya (February 8); “Letters from the Communes 
Ii—Hunger in China,” with an introduction and notes by 
Richard L. Walker (May 30); “Ordeal of the UN: Khrush 
chev, Hammarskjold and the Congo,” by Theodore Draper 
(November 7); “Japan Today,” five articles with an intro 
duction by I. I. Morris (November 28). 

What about next year? Well . . . let’s wait till next year 
for the answer to that one. 

Meanwhile, Happy New Year! 
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aders intelligence was available in 
using J Cairo: Water buffaloes are now being 
“The J insured in Egypt. Lest this sound 
ction } facetious, it should be noted that to 
unes : . 5 

py | he Egyptian peasant a buffalo is 
‘s Dy J 
rush § an absolute necessity, as power for 
raper f plowing and for lifting water from 
nitro § roadside wells. In many cases the 
water buffalo even receives better 
year 


quarters than the peasant children— 
they can be replaced and the buffalo 
cannot. 


But the price of a water buffalo is 





7 100 Egyptian pounds—approximate!y 
$280—and the average annual in- 
3 come of an Egyptian peasant is only 
6 20 pounds—$56. Translated into 
7 American terms this would mean 
8 that a worker earning $5,000 a year 
© |] would have to pay $25,000 for his 
automobile, which isn’t even a neces- 
sity. 
4 To grapple with this and a host 
5 of other problems, officials of Egypt’s 
6 Agrarian Reform Organization have 
7 come up with an insurance scheme 
8 whereby each peasant pays 10 
9 piasters (28 cents) a month into his 
village cooperative bank. In return 
0 he receives free medical care for his 
H buffalo and, should the animal die, 
3 75 per cent of the purchase price of 
anew beast. Though the peasant has 
be required almost infinite persuasion 
. to part with even 10 piasters a month, 
“a the scheme is gradually spreading 
4 throughout the villages. 
oa Here is another example of the 
zeal and imagination with which 
_— 
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Egyptian lacks in gold reserve, foreign credits and domestic investment funds have 


By Harry B. Ellis 





For almost a decade Harry B. Ellis 
has covered the Middle East as the 
Assist- 
News Editor, and 
and Middle East 
One of the few 
Americans who knows the area first 


Christian Science Monitor's 
ant 
Mediterranean 


correspondent. 


Overseas 


hand, through extensive travel, he 
also knows its leaders, having had 
personal interviews with Kings Saud 
and Hussein, the Shah of Iran and 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. He is the 
author of Heritage of the Desert, 
Israel and the Middle East and the 
recently published Challenge in the 
Middle East. He has also written a 
children’s book called The Arabs. 





Egyptian experts have been imple- 
menting the Agrarian Reform Law 
of September 9, 1952, one of the 
first and most far-reaching moves 
enacted by President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s military regime. Since pas- 
sage of the law, 565,000 feddans (a 
feddan equals 1.038 acres) of land 
have been requisitioned from 1,768 
landowners and distributed to land- 
less peasants and small farmers in 
units no larger than five feddans per 
family. 

No one, least of all the harassed 
officials of the Agrarian Reform Or- 
ganization, would argue that the job 
is any more than begun even though 
redistribution itself has been com- 
pleted. The next great job is to pre- 
vent continuing fragmentation of the 
land from reducing its productivity. 
the 
queathed by the Koran and hence 


Under inheritance system be- 
inviolable to Egypt’s simple fellahin, 


a piece of land is steadily split into 


led to nationalizations to meet Nasser's 10-year industrialization plan 


Nassers Economy 


smaller units as heirs inherit the de- 
ceased owner’s estate. To date no con- 
clusive answer to this fragmentation 
has been devised. Nor has the Gov- 
ernment yet found it possible to bring 
new lands under cultivation without 
enormous and _ wasteful expense. 
Nonetheless, land reform in Egypt 
has been successful insofar as a social 
evil has been removed while cotton 
—the nation’s prime export crop— 


has continued to furnish the Govern- 


ment the financial wherewithal to 
keep the country running. 
Extremely significant is the 


changed marketing pattern of Egyp- 
tian cotton since Nasser’s arms deal 
with the Soviets in 1955. Prior to that 
time cotton sales to Western Europe 
amounted to about two-thirds of the 
total Egyptian crop, while sales to 
North America and the Far East 
swelled the free world total to three- 
quarters. This brought in hard cur- 
rency with which underdeveloped 
Egypt bought the American, British. 
German and other European ma- 
chinery and hard goods which it 
needed. 

When Cairo mortgaged its cotten 
crops to pay for Communist arms. 
however, this pattern changed abrupt- 
ly . No longer could cotton be counted 
on to produce immediate hard cur- 
rency. Instead, the Soviets and other 
Communist bloc nations bought on 
barter deals which introduced Com- 
munist machinery, grains and other 
goods into Egypt, but not necessarily 
the types or qualities Egypt would 
freely have chosen. The Communists 





also had an annoying trick of deliver- 
ing their goods after Egypt had paid 
for them with its cotton, thus leaving 
Cairo a creditor but without goods 
or cash to put to work. 

Even more irritating to Egyptian 
leaders was the known resale of 
Egyptian cotton by Communist buy- 
ers on the Western European market 
at prices lower than Egypt itself was 
charging at Alexandria. Though re- 
sale statistics are hard to pin down, 
West Germany, for example, is be- 
lieved to pay about $25 million a 
year for Egyptian cotton which it 
buys from Communist sources. 

The Egyptians also had little way 
of knowing what prices they were 
Soviet bloc goods. Al- 


though the Communists appeared to 


paying for 


be paying premium prices for Egyp- 
tian cotton, Cairo suspected that arti- 
ficially high price tags were often 
attached to the goods which it got 
in return. Since each such deal was 
removed from the normal give-and- 
take of the marketplace, Egypt had 
no reliable standard of comparison. 

If Cairo had been able to sell its 
cotton to’ the free world as before. 
it could have escaped from this Soviet 
trap once the Communist arms had 
been paid for. But this turned out 
to be Western 
to punish Egypt 


impossible, because 
countries. willing 
for its purchase of Communist arms, 
found new sources of cotton supply. 
Britain. formerly Egypt's _ single 
largest customer, switched its major 
buying to friendly Sudan. This whole 
trend was worsened by a_ general 
slump in the world cotton market 
which left cotton producing countries 
with surpluses they could not move. 

During the marketing season from 
1957, through August 
31, 1958. according to the National 
Bank of Egypt, 63.4 per cent of 


Egypt's cotton exports went to the 


September 1, 


Communist bloc. The following year 
this percentage rose to 64.2, and to- 
day it still ranges around 60 per cent. 
United 


most of its cotton import quota from 


Currently the States buys 
Egypt. but this forms only a minis- 


cule part of Cairo’s total sales. 


NASSER AND KHRUSHCHEV: COTTON FOR ARMS A SOVIET TRAP 


During this period Nasser’s Gov- 
ernment continued to buy the Ameri- 
can and West European machinery 
it needed for its vast industrialization 
program, scheduled to cost at least 
$750 million over the next few years. 
For this machinery Cairo was obliged 
to pay hard cash—cash which it no 
longer earned from cotton. Its only 
alternative was to dip into its re- 
serves of gold and foreign exchange. 

But Egypt has done this so dras- 
that, 


tional Monetary Fund figures, gold 


tically according to Interna- 
and foreign exchange held by the 
National Bank of Egypt dropped 
from $957 million in 1951 to $214 
million by December 1959. Even this 
figure is inflated, since it is computed 
at the official exchange rate of $2.88 
to the Egyptian pound, whereas the 
bulk of Cairo’s commercial transac- 
tions with the West are conducted 
through the 17.6 per cent cheaper 
export pound, 


During 1960 Egypt’s foreign ex- 





change reserves halted their down- 
skid, 


tourist trade and enlarged Suez Canal 


ward thanks to a _ booming 
revenues, currently running at about 
$125 million per year. Major sales 
of American surplus wheat to Egypt 
for Egyptian pounds, _ lessening 
Cairo’s need to spend hard currency 
for grains, have also been helpful. 

To Egyptian economists it has 
seemed clear that the only way oul 
of Egypt’s financial dilemma _ was 
rapid industrialization of the country, 
thereby reducing Cairo’s dependence 
on Western imports. Hence Nasser’s 
emphasis on what is now termed 
Egypt’s 10-year industrialization plan, 
scheduled to double national income 
by 1970; in short, to go from its 
1960 level of one billion Egyptian 
pounds to two billion pounds 4 
decade later. 

This giant concept sprang from 
two years of rather haphazard 
planning in 1958 and 1959, which 


succeeded in creating about 30.000 
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new industrial jobs in Egypt at an 
investment of 2,000 Egyptian pounds 
per job. While this interim plan was 
in effect, the Government’s Economic 
Yan Organization was working out 
a coordinated framework for the 10- 
year industrialization program. 

Of the roughly $650 million worth 
of overseas credits so far advanced 
to satisfy the foreign currency com- 
ponent of the program, about 60 per 
cent has been furnished by the West, 
including West 
Italy, the United 
World Bank. 


figures are Soviet financing of the 


Germany, Japan, 
States and the 
Excluded from these 
Aswan High Dam, a separate project, 
and the World Bank’s $56.5 million 
loan for widening and deepening the 
Suez Canal. Soviet credits for the 
High Dam are expected to total about 
$380 million. 

To what degree this ambitious de- 
velopment program will succeed is 
not yet clear. But Egypt’s need to 
channel local money into the plan 
already has given rise to a significant 
phenomenon—nationalization of seg- 
ments of the Egyptian economy. The 
process started on February 11, 1960, 
when Bank Misr—a large private 
banking complex which controlled 
much of Egypt’s business and invest- 
ment structure—was nationalized. 
This was followed on May 24, 1960. 
by the 
Cairo’s public bus system, and on 


Government's seizure of 
the same day by the nationalization 
of the major part of the Egyptian 
press. Specifically affected were the 
newspapers and magazines published 
by the Al-Ahram, Al-Akhbar, Rose 
el-Youssef and Dar al-Hillal publish- 
ing houses. On July 17, 1960, trading 
in pharmaceuticals, medicines and 
medicinal chemicals was nationalized, 
as well as trading in tea. There the 
nationalization process rests at the 
moment. 

Even critics of nationalization 
and there are many in Egypt—agree 
that the program to date has been 
pragmatic, for neither Nasser nor 
his immediate advisers are considered 
Indeed, the 


socialist leaders of the Syrian Baath 


doctrinaire socialists. 
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party have fallen out with Nasser 
over the latter's refusal to allow the 
rapid socialization of Syria’s tradi- 
tionally free-enterprise economy. 
Neutral observers believe nationali- 
zation in Egypt results primarily from 
the urgent need to pump funds into 
plant and 


the nation’s industrial 


Nasser’s conviction that Egyptian 
capitalists were unwilling to do so. 
One impulse behind agrarian reform 
in 1952 had been the hope that the 
capital thus made liquid would be 
channeled into industry. Instead, dis- 
gruntled landowners began investing 
in real estate, a classic form of Middle 
Eastern investment. 

To discourage this trend the Gov- 
ernment arbitrarily cut rents—first 
by 15 per cent, then by 20 per cent 
more. Money then began to flow not 
stock 
market. To plug this loophole and 


into industry, but into the 


prevent unsound = speculation in 
stocks, Nasser’s Government in effect 
froze the stock market by requiring 
that no company could distribute 
dividends higher than five per cent 
of the market 


Stock companies also were required 


value of its stock. 


to invest 10 per cent of their declared 
profits, before distribution of divi- 
dends, in Government bonds. 

By then whatever small confidence 
had existed between the Government 
and Egyptian capitalists had van- 
ished. The stage was set for the next 
step in Nasser’s drive to channel 
money into industry. This step was 
nationalization, and the first target 
chosen was Bank Misr, most power- 
ful single organ in the country’s in- 
vestment structure. 

Subsequent nationalization —_ of 
Cairo’s public bus system was for 
a different reason—the Government's 
decision that private enterprise was 
failing to do its promised job. Under 
the concession granted to a private 
bus contractor, the latter was re- 
quired by the Government to own 
550 buses and to maintain 434 of 
them always on the road. At the date 
of nationalization, according to the 
Government, the concessionaire had 


only 479 buses in all, and was failing 


to provide the service which Cairo’s 
2,500,000 people needed. 
Nationalization of the Cairo press 
was openly resented by many Egyp- 
tians, even those who normally sup- 
ported the regime. The workers at 
Al-Akhbar 


ment by 


astonished the Govern- 
momentarily surrounding 
their publishing house in demonstra- 
tion against the nationalization edict. 
Possibly Nasser and his advisers 
failed to foresee the strength of ad- 
move 


verse public reaction to a 


widely interpreted as the Govern- 
ment’s intention to ram its policies 
down citizens’ throats without pos- 
sibility of dissent. Many responsible 
Egyptians, on the other hand, concede 
that their Government had reason to 
nationalize trade in pharmaceuticals, 
medicines and tea to put an end to 
widespread profiteering at poor 
people’s expense. 

All of this nationalization is in- 
ternal, and quite apart from Egypt’s 
seizure of British and French assets 
at the time of the Suez crisis in 1956, 
and of Belgian assets this month. 

Looming behind all these factors 
in the Egyptian economy is the stark 
fact of overpopulation. Less than five 
per cent of Egypt’s total land is 
arable, and into this narrow strip 
of green along the Nile and in the 
river’s delta are packed 26,080,000 
people, official 
census of September 1960. This mas- 


according to the 


sive concentration has contributed to 


one of the world’s lowest living 
standards. 

But this is only part of the story. 
Expanding at the rate of nearly three 
per cent yearly, Egypt’s population 
will double in roughly 30 years. Here 
is the terrible and basic compulsion 
policies 


underlying the economic 


wrought by Nasser’s Government 
since 1952. Among his close advisers 
there is sober realization that even 
achievement of the regime’s mighty 
goals—completion of the Aswan High 
Dam and fulfillment of the 10-year 
development program—will barely 
suffice to maintain the satus quo, un- 
less the process of human reproduc- 


tion can somehow be controlled. 









BOHN 


AM WRITING THIS on the sixth 
| day of December, 19 days before 
the celebration of Christmas, and its 
attendant bells. greenery and gift- 
giving. In an exceptionally thought- 
ful mood | just happened to pick up 
an article by an Episcopal bishop 
whom I respect much more than | 
do most clergymen. The Right 
Reverend James A. Pike, Bishop of 
California, has 
Look 
rather gloomy theme, Christianity in 
Retreat. It is the high ecclesiastic’s 


written at some 


length in magazine on the 


thought that there is something inap- 
propriate about all of this hullabaloo 
set off in honor of Jesus Christ. A 
celebration, he suggests, presumes a 
victory. But after these two thousand 
years of missionary work the victory 
of the church is hard to ascertain. 

It is true. Pike concedes, that we 
have more church-members in_ this 
country than ever before. but we are 
still far from being a righteous na- 
tion. Look at the preachers who do 
frankly to their 
parishioners, at the 


not dare to speak 
rich church- 
members who fight to preserve race 
segregation. at the countless com- 
peting Protestant sects. And it must 
be confessed, he says, that following 
the psychologists we have turned our 
religion into a man-centered, rather 
than a God-centered, institution. The 
entire argument implies that we had 
a better sort of Christianity at some 
better time—and that this 
modern, violent, 


earlier, 
individualistic. un- 
brotherly way of living is a rather 
recent invention. 

It seems to me that we can think 
more profitably about such matters 
if we start with a picture of what 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Of Christmas 
And Christianity 


human beings are like, where they 
have come from and how they hap- 
pen to be where they are. No one 
pretends to know when we humans 
took on our present form or how 
long we have had the advantage of 
our present rather superior faculties. 
that the few 
thousand years of our development 


It is clear, however, 
about which we have some informa- 
tion are but the last tiny layer of 
our total existence. Our ancestors 
fought and changed and grew for 
hundreds of thousands of years, but 
only in the last few thousands have 
we had an alphabet or any way of 
making a record. For all but the 
last moment of our existence we have 
been brutes. 

During this last instant of racial 
time, good and wise men have oc- 
casionally appeared. Two thousand 
years ago Jesus proclaimed the Ser- 
mon on the Mount other 


ways with other words, urged us 


and, in 
toward brotherhood. But he was 
speaking to those whose ancestors 
for thousands of years had lived 


If he found 12 


understood and dared to follow him. 


brutish lives. who 
he was fortunate. 

The moment Jesus was gone the 
flimsy record borne in men’s minds 
began to fade and be transformed 
into grotesque figures. And the in- 
stitutions, buildings and pictures 
which were created then represented 
human pride far more than Christian 
fash- 
ioned had little to do with the warm 


love. The creeds which were 


and realistic teaching imparted to 
the fishermen pupils on the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee. Most of what 


we hear in church has little to do 


with what Christ had in mind: whep 
you stop to think what the churches 
have done with Christianity, it seems 
wonderful that so much good has 
come of it. 

Bishop Pike is a tremendously ef. 
fective preacher—and one feature of 
effective preaching is denunciation 
of sin. I recall that when I was a 
boy and our old preacher lit into 
his parishioners and pointed out 
their shortcomings. I used to look 
around at the neighbors sitting on 
those hard benches. | couldn’t figure 
out for the life of me what terrible 
of them had committed. 
And if the eager and earnest Bishop 
Pike, who turned himself loose on 


sins any 


eight million Look readers, thinks 
the matter over, I feel sure that he 
will come to the conclusion that he 
has overplayed his hand. 

The truth is_ that 
writers and editors generally seem to 


preachers, 


make the world out worse than it is. 
At present, of course, this is rather 
easy to do. Take the race problem, 
for example. Bishop Pike pitches in- 
to us lustily because some of us are 
slow about getting into step with 
the Supreme Court. But we do, at 
long last, have that Supreme Court 
decision and the lower courts are 
standing by it. The great majority 
of our people is for it. In the end 
it is bound to be recognized, in those 


sacred words, as “the law of the 
land.” 
The Emancipation Proclamation 


1863. The 
against school segregation came in 
1956. For 


Negroes were forced to endure al- 


was issued in decision 


nearly a century our 


most every kind of insult and dis 
advantage. But now we are putting 
up a fight and the end is in sight 
Yet the Bishop thinks we 


nothing to celebrate. 


have 


The same thing applies pretty well 
to the entire world: Practically every 
place where trouble exists it has re 
sulted from efforts at improvement. 
People may be awkward. ignorant 
and wasteful—but they are trying 
their There is 
plenty to celebrate. 


They are on way. 
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Both Kenya's African leaders and white citizens must 


find the solution to 


THE 


NIGMA 


OF JOMO KENYATTA 


By John W. Richards 


demonstrations in Nairobi 


HE 
- “Kenyatta Day” 
dramatized to African and 
alike the problem caused by the con- 


in October 
settler 


tinued detention of the alleged Mau 
Mau leader. Jomo Kenyatta, who still 
languishes, some say alcoholically, 
in detention in the Northern Fron- 
tier Province, is more than an aging 
nationalist leader; he is the symbol 
of the African determination to be 
free. Revered, even idolized, by Afri- 
cans, and hated, if that word is strong 
enough, by settlers, Kenyatta is none- 
theless an enigma to both. No one 
knows what he would do if freed. 
Would he turn his back on the past 
and become a statesmanlike leader 
of his people, or would he be venge- 
ful after years of imprisonment to 
which he was condemned after a trial 
that was a model neither of law nor 
justice ? 

Not a day goes by that his release 
is not demanded by African leaders, 
moderate or extreme. With equal 
determination the settlers, whose 
minds were scarred by the horrors 
of Mau Mau, insist that even though 
he has served his prison term and 
Kenya 


Colony’s police powers he can never 


is now detained under 
be released. 
So far. the 


kept the Colonial Office from freeing 


settlers’ uproar has 





Joun W. Ricwarps is a former news- 
paperman who recently visited Africa 


to interview leading African figures. 
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Kenyatta despite the concessions 
steadily granted the Africans in other 
directions. But is this wise? What is 
happening now that Kenyatta is de- 
tained and what might happen if he 
were released? 

Detained, Kenyatta can be used as 
a rallying point by Tom Mboya, 
James Gichuru, Gikonyo Kiano and 
extremists like O. Odinga and Ard- 
wings-Kodhek. Moderate or extreme, 
every African leader proclaims that 
he is merely 
that 
leader, the “father” 


acting in Kenyatta’s 
name, Kenyatta is the real 
of nationalism. 
This, of course, has built Kenyatta 
into a legend. 

Some of these leaders prefer Ken- 


where he 


detention 


yatta safely in 





cannot use the emotional power over 
the masses that increases with every 
fervent invoking of his name before 
the mystic word, 
“uhuru.” For if the Europeans can- 


crowds howling 


not know what he might do, neither 
can the Africans. An imperious Ken- 
yatta could, for instance, sweep away 
the carefully constructed Mboya or- 
ganization and choose as he saw fit 
from among the leaders, extreme or 
moderate. This has caused the various 
leaders to compete vigorously for the 
title of He-Who-Most-Wants-Kenyatta- 
To-Be-Free so they will be pressed 
to the bosom of the master when he 
is released. 

The moderates can also use their 
campaign for Kenyatta’s freedom as 
proof of their devotion to national- 
ism. With independence not far off, 
that 
they must establish a working rela- 


the responsible leaders realize 


and 
Asians if the economy is not to col- 


tionship with the Europeans 
lapse. Without Kenyatta’s name to 
invoke, they might have to prove their 
passion for national freedom with 
more extreme actions, thus widening 
even farther the gulf between the 
Africans and the other groups. Even 
as it is, pressure from the extremists 
has caused Mboya and Gichuru, who 
speak like statesmen in London, to 
use wilder words when addressing the 
masses in Swahili or Kikuyu. The 
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KENYATTA AND MBOYA: WHO WILL BE PRESSED TO THE MASTER'S BOSOM? 


extremists are undoubtedly eager to 


see Kenyatta free in the hope that, 

embittered, he would take their racist 

counsel. 
The 


Kenya situation has caused many 


uncertainty of the entire 
settlers to fear another Congo. Some 
have left already. Others are over- 
working their land to build up cash 
reserves in case they have to leave 
in a hurry. Still others are deter- 
mined to fight for their land. An 
index of the fear is the fact that 70 
per cent of the land in the 
“white highlands” is for sale. 


rich 


It would seem obvious then that 
Kenyatta, who will be freed sooner 
or later, should be released now. This 
would, of course, cause outraged 
cries of “treason” and “betrayal” 
from the settlers, but if they stopped 
to think about it, they might realize 
that his freedom now would be in 
their interest and that of the colony. 
Now, with the British Government 
guaranteeing law and order, Kenyans 

Africans, 
alike what 
nationalism under Kenyatta would be 
like. If he emerges without bitterness 


Asian and European 


-would be able to see 


against his captors, this knowledge 
would do much to allay the fears of 
the Europeans and If he 
vengeance— 
there is no reason to believe he will, 
but it is a possibility that must be 
considered 


Asians. 


comes out bent on 


the British Government 
would have time to chart an appro- 
priate course of action. 

If Kenyatta is not released until 
Kenya has achieved self-government, 
it might be too late. Not only is 
there more likelihood that he and his 
African supporters will become em- 
bittered by a more prolonged deten- 
tion, but there would be no effective 
counterforce, There are many promi- 
nent Africans, in and out of politics, 
who now would not hesitate to coun- 
sel moderation as long as law and 
order is enforced by the British 
Government. But few indeed would 
dare speak out if an embittered Ken- 
yatta were to unleash violence after 
the British presence had been re- 
moved. 


By Sharokh Sabavala 


NEW ROLE 


New Deut 

FTER BEHAVING for 10 years 
Phi according to protocol as 
the constitutional head of the Re- 
public, Indian President Rajendra 
Prasad now has publicly questioned 
the functions and powers of his high 
office and asked the Law Institute of 
India to give its opinion on: 1) 
whether he is bound at all times to 
follow the advice of his Council of 
Ministers; and 2) whether his role 
identical with 
that of the British monarch, which 


is the opinion of some of his con- 


must necessarily be 


stitutional advisors—and of Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Relations between the President 


and his Ministers are governed by 
Articles 74 and 75 of the 
Article 74 states that 
there shall be a Council of Ministers 


Indian 
Constitution. 


with a Prime Minister at the head 
to advise the President in the exer- 
cise of his functions. Article 75 says 
that the Prime Minister shall be ap- 
pointed by the President and other 
Ministers shall be appointed by the 
President on the advice of the Prime 
Minister, with the whole Council re- 
Lok Sabha—the 
lower House of Parliament. 


sponsible to the 





President Prasad now wants to 
know how far these and other ancil- 
lary provisions go toward making his 
powers identical with those of the 
British monarch. He has chosen this 
particular comparison. because so 
much of the Indian Constitution is 
based on the unwritten laws of its 
British counterpart and because he 
feels that reliance on British prece- 
dent in India is so great that “it 
seems almost sacrilegious for us to 
differ on interpretation even when 
our conditions and circumstances 
seem to require a different interpreta- 


tion.” 


Although he did not say s0, 
the “conditions and circumstances” 
which he had in mind obviously re. 
volve around the rapid break-up of 
the ruling Indian National Congress 
party of which he has been a former 
president and distinguished leader 
for several decades, and around the 
growing disputes between the minis. 
ierial and party wings in_ several 
states, which recently led to the dis. 
solution of a party ministry in the 
north Indian state of Uttar Pradesh. 
In addition, he is concerned with the 
growing revolt of the states against 
the authority of the Federal Govern. 
ment and the many other domestic 
difficulties of Prime Minister Nehru, 
who, now in his 14th year of office, 
seems to consult no one, be guided 
by no one and listen to no one. 

For the last two years, Prasad has 
resisted efforts to make him a focal 
point of attack on an increasingly 
authoritarian Minister. The 
efforts were made because Prasad is 


Prime 


known to differ with Nehru over some 
diplomatic appointments, on which 
the President is entitled to be con- 
sulted. It has been rumored that 
Prasad was against sending Krishna 
Menon back to the United Nations. 
He is known to be unhappy over 
the Government’s refusal to extend 
the term of General Thimayya, Army 
Chief of Staff, due to retire in May 
1961, and who last year offered to 
resign after differences of opinion 
with Defense Minister Menon. 
Prasad is also unofficially known 
to be dissatisfied with the handling 
of the border situation, Chinese ag- 
gression and the Tibet problem, and 
is said to feel that the Government's 
foreign policy let the country down. 
He is also said to have played a lead- 
ing behind-the-scenes role in per 
suading the Government to allow him 
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Kerala 


Ministry for unconstitutional acts. 


S THESE differences of opin- 
ion became common knowledge, 


who are 


to dismiss the Communist 


state Governors, nominees 
of the President, also began to show 
restiveness at their relegation by state 
Chief Ministers and Cabinets to a 
purely ceremonial and ornamental 
position. Moreover, after a_ long 
political career, Prasad has become 
dissatisfied, along with millions of 
his fellow with the 


muddle attending 


countrymen, 
and _ confusion 


India’s progress toward  self-suf- 
ficiency and with his own inability 
even to suggest how matters can be 
set to right. As Commander-in-Chief 
of the 


appears unhappy with the apparently 


Armed Forces, at times he 
politically motivated appointments of 
Defense Minister Menon. And as a 
former Indian peasant, he does not 
that the Nehru 


Government policies of cooperative 


seem entirely sure 
farming and agrarian reform may 
not lead to compulsion. 

In a bold move just 15 months 
before the next general elections, the 
President, therefore. has thrown into 
the political arena the suggestion that 
the powers and functions of the 
Presidency should be scrutinized de 
novo with the obvious intention of 
providing the country with one su- 
preme and stabilizing factor around 
which it can rally, particularly in 
times of crisis. It is possible that a 
President who can effectively exercise 
his powers within the Constitution 
may provide the immediate answer 
to the often-asked question: “After 
Nehru, what?” 

After Nehru, this country will have 
to readjust itself to a mediocre, un- 
spectacular new leadership and this 


readjustment period may be a time 
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Prasad is now playing a major role in country's policies 


FOR INDIA'S PRESIDENT 


of some political instability. A Presi- 
dent who clearly knows his powers 
would then be of inestimable value 
in steadying the hand of Nehru’s suc- 
cessor. Prasad will not be that man. 
He has been in office for a two-term 
period of five years each and he is 
1962. Nor is it 
likely that a President can really use 


due to retire in 
his powers for the country’s well- 
being until such time as the ruling 
Congress party’s majorities in both 
houses of Parliament are substantial- 
ly reduced. For the President is 
elected by both these houses; he is, 
therefore, a majority party nominee 
and, more important, if he consistent- 
ly flouts the advice of his Ministers 
who, in turn, are responsible to 
Parliament, then Parliament may im- 
peach him by a two-thirds majority. 

But Prasad’s queries seem to re- 
late to a time in the foreseeable fu- 
ture when the President of India may 
not be a party man, certainly not a 
Congress party man, and may be 
elected by the parliamentary vote of 
more than one 


party. He appears 
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NEHRU: SEEMS TO CONSULT NO ONE 





also to be taking a look at the im- 
mediate future when the problems of 
a bustling, impatient, developing sub- 
continent definitely become too much 
for the shoulders of one, aging man. 
He may also be seeking, obliquely, 
to answer the growing criticism that 
the Government, in the person of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, is arming itself 
with more and more powers. 

For the moment, speculation that 
a full-scale revolt against the Nehru 
regime is under way seems baseless. 
The President has acted constitution- 
ally and both he and the Prime 
Minister have agreed that the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court make 
a preliminary study of the President's 
powers under the Constitution. The 
report will take six months to pre- 
pare—a period calculated to turn 
public fancy to other matters. And 
once it is out there is still bound to 
be much legal hair-splitting about 
interpretation. 

Meanwhile, the President is known 
to be exerting himself to get closer 
to his Prime Minister and Council, 
now frequent visitors at Rashtrapati 
Bhavan—the President’s house. And 
in the public view Prasad is be- 
ginning to emerge as yet another 
high source to which complaints can 
be addressed. The Indian people now 
know that the highest authority in 
the land is giving advice on, if not 
guiding, actual day-to-day policy 
and as the elections come round, the 
question may be asked and 
more often why his advice in a par- 


more 


ticular context was not followed. For 


Rajendra Prasad, a colleague of 


Gandhi, a freedom-fighter and a 
founding father of the Republic, is 
no mere party nominee. His reputa- 
tion is unblemished; his record of 
service is widely known; and his 


stature is equal to any in the country. 





SOCIALISM 
IN 


ONE REGION 


By Jan F. Triska 


Moscow policy now subordinates Soviet 


national 


interests to the interests 


of the Communist camp as a whole 





Jan F. Triska is Associate Professor of Political Science 
at Stanford University and Associate Director of Inter- 
national Studies in Conflict and Integration there. He 
has contributed to such learned journals as the American 
Political Science Review, the Journal of Central Euro- 
pean Affairs, Ost-Probleme, the British Yearbook of In- 
ternational Law, The Forum, ete. He is also co-author of 
A Calendar of Soviet Treaties, 1917-1957, and of the 
forthcoming Theory, Law and Policy of Soviet Treaties. 
He has just returned from a three-month tour of the 
Soviet Union (chiefly in Central Asia) and East Europe. 
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Ne S. KHRUSHCHEV’s recent behavior at home 
and abroad has suggested to many observers a new 


lack of security, frustration, and even apprehension on 


the part of the current Soviet leadership over develop. 
ments at home, in the Soviet bloc and in Soviet foreign 
relations. 

To analyze the situation, it may perhaps be profitable— 
rather than to be distracted by short-term Soviet policy 
zigzags—to reappraise the major Soviet long-range 
changes and alterations. If we do this, a Soviet policy 
action which appears irrational and even hostile to Soviet 
national prestige and interest at present may emerge as 
relevant, rational, useful and necessary in the long run. 

This, indeed, may be the case if we view Khrushchev’s 
behavior as a reminder, rather than a cause, of a change 
within the Soviet orbit, and accept these basic assump. 
tions: 1) that the Soviet Union in 1960 has tasks and 
responsibilities fundamentally different from those of the 
past; 2) that exclusive Soviet national interest may no 
longer be the highest virtue of world Communism; and 
3) that Khrushchey is aware of this departure and views 
his historical role as radically different from that of his 
predecessors. 

To accomplish this broader view, it is useful to go 
all the way back to the middle ’20s and re-examine— 
just as leading Soviet theoreticians are doing presently— 
the old proposition of “socialism in one country,” a 
strategy which has guided Soviet policies for over a 
quarter of a century. 

Simplified for purposes of this analysis, the compli- 
cated strife within the Soviet Communist party in the 
middle ’20s concerned Communist doctrine and its appli- 
cation: Those who believed in “permanent revolution” 
claimed that the Russian Revolution was the first in a 
long list of revolutions, to be followed immediately by 
others until all the states of the world were so consumed. 
In sharp disagreement, the adherents of “socialism in one 
country” maintained that the new Soviet state must 
become a cuadel of Communism first—a strong, self- 
contained, advanced, prosperous stronghold—as the most 
powerful inducement to and immeasurable influence upon 
the advance of future world revolution. In other words, 
ihe two factions agreed upon the desirable end—the 
Communist world—but differed on the means of getting 
there. 

With the death of Lenin in 1924, this doctrinal schism 
on means sharpened into an acute and gradually open 
struggle between the leaders of the two dissident groups, 
the intellectual, ideologically pure but visionary Leon 
Trotsky on the one hand, and the primitive but business- 
like and purposeful Stalin on the other, for succession 
to the empty seat of power. Trotsky’s primary support 
consisted of extensive footnotes and excerpts from the 
works of the revered founders of the movement, Marx 
and Engels; in their terms, Trotsky properly claimed, 


the forced economic reorganization of Soviet Russia as 
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proposed by Stalin was a matter of minor importance. 
On the contrary, the whole energy of Communism must 
concentrate on the direct, immediate and final conflict 
with capitalism. Stalin, however, had reality on his side: 
For the time being at least, the world was sick of revo- 
lutions, and the Russian Communists had better firmly 
keep what they had, rather than look elsewhere. Still, 
Stalin hastened to add, this was no departure from the 
ideological prescriptions, but only a temporary retreat 
in order to insure doubly the final victory. “Tactics,” 
he said in 1924, “is the determination of the line to be 
taken by the proletariat during a comparatively short 
period of the ebb or flow of the movement. of advance 
or retreat of the revolution. . . .” Stalin won the power 
struggle and on that basis, following the Soviet pattern. 
the doctrinal scrimmage. Trotsky. the double loser, was 
exiled first within the Soviet Union and then abroad. 
finally to be murdered there. 

The proposed hiatus of a tactical “comparatively short 
period of the ebb or flow of the movement” became a 
long-range Soviet strategy which, under Stalin, received 
a semi-permanent policy status: The preservation, build- 
ing up and defense of the Communist base, the USSR. 
as the immediate means of insuring the future victory 
of Communism everywhere was made the first item 
on the priority list of international Communism. The 
primary allegiance of the foreign proletariat was to the 
fortress of socialism, the Soviet Union. “Socialism in one 
country,” a compromise of Communist ideology with 
the facts of life, identified the interests of world Com- 
munism with the exclusive national interest of Russia. 

With World War II, 


from the confines of one country”: the 


“emerged 
USSR. to 
embrace the several satellites, exported there from “the 
citadel of socialism” as Stalin had predicted. The first 
historical stage of development was reached; the second 
was about to unfold. 


socialism indeed 


7; STALIN, the socialist “allies” of the Soviet Union 
in Europe and Asia were indeed satellites orbiting 
around and dependent upon the Soviet Union. Their 
sole purpose was to serve the USSR. which by then had 
highly developed socialism, in order to strengthen it 
further. Under the old “socialism in one country” slogan, 
this was a legitimate and proper view: To milk their 
economies, to subordinate their politics and to rearrange 
their social systems to fit their new role was imperative 
for the satellites as long as the Soviet “socialism in one 
country” precept was valid. 

On a temporary basis, it was indeed valid: The more 
depleted the satellite economies, the stronger the Soviet 
economy; the more subjugated their politics, the more 
imposing the Soviet position; and the more streamlined 
their social systems, the easier the control by their Soviet 
governors. In the long run, however, such simple philo- 


sophical justification of Soviet colonialism was untenable: 
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The exhausted and impoverished satellite economies. 
dried up by incessant Soviet demands, were rendered 
virtually useless. The complete political subordination 
and dependence on the Soviet Union brought about such 
universal uneasiness in the satellite states that the violent 
Yugoslav reaction, as we know from the East German. 
Polish, Hungarian and Communist Chinese follow-ups, 
was only a beginning and the most obvious manifesta- 
tion of serious strain in the orbit. 

If the social systems of the satellites now resembled 
the Soviet system, and indeed if socialism “emerged 
from the confines of one country,” then the “socialism 
in one country” phase and all it stood for and all it 
justified as “a phase of socialist development” was 
ended. The Soviet national interest lost its uniqueness, 
and the strategic goal of world Communism, “to consoli- 
date the dictatorship of the proletariat in one country,” 
was forever over. A new stage of development, inevitably, 
had arrived: The Soviet Union became merely one, al- 
though the most powerful, among the several socialist 
states. The Communist gain was Soviet loss, just as 30 


years ago the Communist loss was Soviet gain. 


TALIN’S complete misunderstanding of the new situation 

brought serious complications in the small Communist 
states of East Europe and resulted in the complete loss 
of one of them, Yugoslavia. His shortsighted attempt to 
treat Communist China like an ordinary Soviet satellite. 
if continued, we know from the East German Communist 
leader Walter Ulbricht, would have meant a loss of China 
too, a catastrophe for the Soviet camp. 

Khrushchev realized this danger and pressed for 
change, it appears in retrospect, from the beginning. By 
his attempts to eliminate the rapidly developing schism 
between Moscow and Peking, at rapprochement with 
Tito, to halt the outrageous economic exploitation of 
the satellites and to introduce at least a semblance of 
political autonomy, Khrushchev was not only breaking 
with past Soviet policies; he was in fact repudiating 
Stalin as a leader of the Communist movement. 

The immediate alterations effected by Khrushchev in 
the Soviet policies vis-a-vis the other Communist states, 
although radical and far-reaching (and the resistance 
they evoked in many quarters was strong enough to 
deter and at times to unnerve even the determined 
Khrushchev) in affecting the equilibrium of power in 
the Communist world and in subjecting it to a fresh 
re-examination of fundamentals—and Khrushchev truly 
went all the way from “socialism in one country” to 
“proletarian internationalism in the Great Commonwealth 
of Socialist Nations”—have never been completed, how- 
ever. At first Khrushchev acted under the pressure of 
events. In the process he was forced to yield more than 


he anticipated and still less than enough to satisfy his 
“satellite” friends. Khrushchev the ideologist had a difh- 
cult time catching up with Khrushchev the politician. And 









forcefully and with increasing emphasis and frequency, 
the Communist Chinese ideologists-turned-politicians be- 
gan to indicate the way. 

Forty-three years after its uneasy beginning, the Soviet 
Union is a great world power. It has reached heights 
undreamed of by revolutionary Bolsheviks. It is a power- 
ful national state, politically satiated for the time being 
by all standards, notwithstanding its ideological claims 
to the contrary. Even a casual visitor to the Soviet Union 
in 1960 cannot help observing the unrevolutionary and 
even bourgeois striving of all—citizens, officials and 
leaders—for regularity, permanence, stability and rou- 
tine, which, unlike the Communist ideology and its in- 
sistence on permanent change, represent here the uni- 
versally shared demand for private gain, higher salary. 
shorter working hours, installment buying, better tele- 
vision sets and more family cars. 

Conditions inside the Soviet Union have modified 
Soviet attitudes abroad: The concepts of friend and foe, 
war and peace, victory and defeat have acquired new 
meanings. The Soviet Union plays now a crucial part 
in the world balance of power which it helped to estab- 
lish—and which it respects in its own way as much as 
its bourgeois partners do, even if it means the recognition 
of neutralism and neutrals, and even of Communist neu- 
tralism in Yugoslavia. The USSR has traveled a long 
way since 1917 but it has arrived: It is a satisfied, estab- 
lished, powerful, have-nation which has vested a great 
deal of its interest in that which it is, in contrast to 
what it may become, to take any risk which may endanger 
its present position in the world. 

Khrushchev 


Anastas Mikoyan put it, when “it is no longer certain 


inherited Soviet power in an era, as 


who is encircling whom.” For a price, Khrushchev 
broke the Stalinist isolationist tradition; for a price, 
he transformed “the dictatorship of the proletariat 
from a national into an international force.” The price 
was “socialism in one country,” i.e., identification of 
world Communism with the exclusive Soviet national 
interest and the absolute Soviet primacy in the Commu- 
nist bloc. The USSR gradually had to accept polycentrism 
for centralization and concentration of power in Moscow, 
and stand by and watch while centrifugal forces of con- 
siderable dimensions were being unleashed. The price 
was indeed high but it was inevitable: The Soviet era 
of Communism ended with the establishment of other 
Communist states. 

I CONTRAST with Communist Russia, Communist 
BChina is an underdeveloped, weak, have-not-nation 
whose very political existence remains largely unrecog- 
nized. As a young state, it is insecure, inexperienced, 
immature and irresponsible: as a Communist state, it 


is impatient, competitive, internationally maladroit, 
quarrelsome and aggressive. As a potentially powerful 


state. however, Communist China demands and indeed 
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receives special attention: Friends and foes cannot but 
take its potential position into serious consideration. Its 
Soviet friends especially, who as true Communists think 
in terms of the future rather than the present or the 
past, are well aware of China’s potential strength. 

Khrushchev’s early reappraisal of the Soviet position 
in the Communist world in general, and of Soviet-Chinese 
relations in particular, led to his (and Nikolai Bulganin’s) 
trip to Peking in the fall of 1954. There he inaugurated 
a new era of Soviet policy concessions to China, which, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, have continued in 
an increasing ratio to the present. Initially, the reasons 
for these concessions were clear and simple: The Soviet 
Union, realizing that in terms of power Tito was a pigmy 
next to Mao, could not afford even the remote possi- 
bility of a defection 4 la Tito in the Far East. With time, 
however, the reasons became increasingly complex, and 
inevitably took on ideological coloring. 

Essentially. then, the issue between the USSR and 
Communist China stems from the fact that while one 
has developed its economy, the other has not; one is 
satiated and the other is hungry: one has arrived and 
the other has barely departed; one is accepted and, for 
all practical purposes, respected, while the other is still 
rejected; one has matured and the other is an upstart; 
one has status and the other has none; one is coresponsi- 
ble for the present order in the world and the other 
challenges it; one wishes security, coexistence and peace- 
ful competition in the world and the other needs external 
insecurity in order to increase its domestic cohesion; 
one wants effi iency by now even more than ideological 
conformity while the opposite is true for the other. A 
shrewd strategist, Khrushchev knows that in order to 
achieve his domestic goals in the ’60s, he has to motivate 
the Soviet masses as well as the Soviet bureaucracy less 
by Stalinist fear than by emphasis on rewards, incentives 


and promotions. Mao Tse-tung, on the other hand, fol- 


g, 
lows Stalinist methods and worse in China, and cannot 
but disagree with the present diet prescribed by Khrush- 
chev in the USSR. And while nuclear war as a victorless 
affair became impractical for one, it is speculated upon 
by the other as dangerous but in its own conditions far 
from fatal and perhaps even desirable. 

The USSR depends on Red China much more. in 
spite of the present mutual relations, than Red China 
depends on the USSR. The loss of Red China would 
have serious and possibly fatal consequences for the 
Soviet Union as a world Communist power; it plainly 
cannot afford the risk. The loss of the USSR would be 
serious for China in the short run but could lead to an 
independent, dominant Chinese position in the world 
later on. If Soviet “socialism in one country” proved to 
be so successful, its Chinese equivalent, given the aid 
which would emanate from the Communist camp and 
indeed all Communist forces in the world, would be 
even more so. If Chinese national interest could sub- 
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ordinate the world Communist forces to itself and become 
the highest Communist virtue as the Soviet national 
interest has been, the Communist Chinese would gain 
overnight that strength which they lack at present and 
from which Russia benefited so greatly in the past. 
Khrushchev knows all this; he also knows from bitter 
experience in East Europe how attractive and indeed 
natural is the national Communism doctrine for each 
individual member of the orbit. The ever-present danger 
of the potential “socialism in one country” position, 
which made the USSR what it is today, is serious in 
the smaller Communist states but would be critical for 
the USSR in Communist China. As a consequence, there 
is only one long-range alternative available to Khrush- 
chev: to subordinate Soviet national interest to the 
interest of the Communist camp as a whole. To preserve 
and conserve the Communist camp from the disaster 
of fratricide and to avoid the danger of fragmenting the 
bloc, the Soviet Union has to give up some of its preroga- 
tives within the camp. The Soviet “socialism in one 
country” must become regional socialism in the Com- 


munist camp. There is no other way. The Communist 


strategy which, as Stalin put it, provided “general di- 
rection along which the revolutionary movement of the 
proletariat should be directed with a view to achieving 
the greatest results” has ended its Soviet phase: In the 
past, it provided for Soviet security because the Soviet 
Union was “the inspirer,” the citadel, the base of Com- 
munism in the world. It was the only Communist country. 
jut this is no longer the case, and that fact made the 
form—the Communist satellites orbiting around the 


Soviet sun—untenable. 


HE STRUGGLE for socialism in one region resembles 
ie struggle for socialism in one country 35 years 
ago, though its implications, scope and consequences 
are incomparably more far-reaching. It is a complicated, 
largely latent power struggle, carried out almost com- 
pletely within the terms of reference of ideology. Mao 
is accused of Trotskyism, dogmatism, adventurism and 
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ultra-leftism, and Khrushchey of revisionism and gradual- 
ism, and the nature of imperialism, the inevitability of 
war, peaceful coexistence, the cult of the individual and 
the stages of Communist development are the issues being 
argued and disputed. What is suggestive, though not 
really surprising, is that in review, while both parties 
to the dispute tend to underplay, for obvious reasons, 
both the extent and degree of the dispute, it is again 
Khrushchev 


playing the dispute down, displaying a conciliatory at- 


rather than Mao who is compromising, 


titude and even, by a passivity unusual for his energetic 
and ebullient self, making concessions. And it appears, 
again in review, that Khrushchev cannot do otherwise: 
The facts and reality are not on his side but on the 
side of the Chinese. The price has to be paid. 

But what is the price? How high an offer can Khrush- 
chev be compelled to make and what is the lowest bid 
Mao is prepared to accept? On Mao’s side is time, 
ideology and, willy-nilly, the other members of the bloc. 
On Khrushchev’s side is precedent, organization and 
effective power. Both men are proven, skillful traders: 
They are perfectly at home in a bargaining situation 
and they know well the mutual advantages and limits. 
And, in spite of all sorts of allegations, Khrushchev is 
not Stalin and Mao is not Trotsky. 

In the long run, it appears, the Soviet Union will have 
to pay the full price for the new Communist strategy 
and accept the regional interest as higher than and 
overriding the Soviet interest. In the short run, however, 
Khrushchev may be expected to continue to search for 
constant readjustment, accommodation and avoidance of 
conflict between the two interests. As long as possible he 
will undoubtedly attempt to have his cake and eat it, 
carefully, too—calling the new long-range strategy a 
short-term tactical readjustment, just as Stalin did; but 
he will never forget, or be allowed to forget, that this 
is so on borrowed time. Rather than pay the full price 
now, he hopes to pay as he goes, on installments, in 
policy, ideology and nerves. Only time will tell whether 
the lump sum can be so conveniently and safely reduced. 
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A Gallant General’s Summing-Up 


The Memoirs of General Lord Ismay. 
Viking. 488 pp. $6.75. 


“Puc” ISMAY BELONGs to that com- 
pany of men who contend strongly. 
disagree fairly, agree warmly and 
deal with any citizen as if he were 
a blood brother. As a person, he is 
salt of the earth, and as an official. 
he has been the right bower of the 
shakers thereof. It was his great 
fortune to be the military right hand 
of Winston Churchill during the 
World War II years, as Chief of Staff 
of the Minister of Defense. This book 
is his summing-up of a life experience 
and what it reveals of the individual 
idiosyncrasies and actions of the 
greater VIPs has somehow less rele- 
vance and entertainment value than 
what it says of “Pug” Ismay’s re- 
action to them. Provided one is in- 
terested in the makeup of the human 
and professional qualities of the 
British 


evaluates as a superior staff officer. 


product which the 


system 
no more enchanting case study has 
come our way. 

So saying still affords some room 
for adding that the memoir has note- 
worthy shortcomings, that 15 years 
later Lord been inex- 
cusably careless about his collateral 
research, that if he had more to say 


Ismay has 


there would be more reason to listen. 
and that he must still be hailed as 
a gallant gentleman who has an al- 
most philanthropic approach to the 
art of winning people, nonetheless. 
Beyond doubt. the writing reflects 
Ismay accurately, a man at peace 
with himself, in love with his wife, 
favored by fortune and ever ready 
to give any human being as much 
credit as is given self. But even the 
three small monkeys of Nikko, had 
they collaborated in writing their life 
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story, could not have been more 
circumspect. So where does that get 
us? 

Approximately nowhere, except 
that in this book we meet a decent, 
congenial and almost naive staff of- 
ficer, who has been repeatedly hon- 
ored by high position and has dis- 
charged his responsibilities creditably 
and won such honors as the Garter, 
while apparently cultivating in him- 
self hardly more military knowledge 
than the fine art of how to get along 
with people. If he has prescience, he 
does not show it. If he knows what 
command requires, there is no ink- 
ling. If he is a master of the nuances 
in that gray area of free government 
wherein political authority must 
come to the meeting of minds with 
those who exercise autocratic military 
power, no part of this wisdom is 
forthcoming. Instead, we get only 
an exercise in recall over a_pro- 
longed period by a noble spirit who 
looks back in thankfulness, admira- 
tion and awe, remembering only the 
best side of his distinguished con- 
temporaries. 

Robert Lincoln O’Brien once said 
of the late Cal Coolidge that there is 
no explaining his career except that 
it happened. There is the difference 
that Ismay, from subaltern days, was 
ever the lovable guy, personally mod- 
est, the son of a renowned father, the 
epitome of noblesse oblige. But the 
quality of charm 
aside, there seems to be little other 


great personal 
for the brilliant success of 
this life story. Horatio Alger and 
G.A. Henty could never have used it. 


reason 


Ismay began schooling for military 


. 


service in 1904 because “in those 


Author, “Bastogne,” “Blitzkrieg,” 
“Pork Chop Hill” 


days commerce was not considered 
suitable employment for a gentle. 


‘ 


man.” He got what he calls a “smat- 
tering of tactics, history and engi- 
neering.” Serving in India, he par- 
ticipated in a few trifling affrays 
along the northern frontier. Then 
during the four years of World War 
I when friends whom he deemed 
more fortunate were either getting 
killed or setting the foundation for 
future high command responsibility 
by derring-do along the Western 
Front, he became stuck in British 
Somaliland (of all places) where an- 
other Mahdi was twisting the lion’s 
tail and proclaiming holy war. There 
were a few nasty brushes with his 
fanatic following, but this is actually 
all that Ismay had of hard field 
soldiering during a lifetime. In re- 
sult, though the story of the early 
years flows smoothly, and is sprinkled 
with tidbits of interesting informa- 
tion, there is a blandness to it which 
might have become the preface to 
quiet retirement in a rocking chair. 
Instead, in the 1930s, things hap- 
pened which enable him to write 
truthfully: “My lucky star was still 
in the ascendant.” He was brought 
next to “the seats of the mighty” 
when an appointment opened as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Committee 
of Imperial Defense. “I realized only 
too clearly that my new work bore 
no resemblance to anything that | 
had ever done before,” Ismay says. 
Even so, the secretariat opened for 
him as if it had long awaited the 
coming, and he was not to leave it 
until after he had spent World War 
II at the side of Winston Churchill, 
his idol. 
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But there is an extra proportion 
to Ismay’s worship. Clearly, he rates 
Churchill not only as a peerless po- 
litical leader in the hour when the 
free world knew Armageddon but 
as the most brilliant military brain 
of the ages. Adulation and admira- 
tion are without reservation. There 
are occasional asides about Winny’s 
human foibles, such as his puckish- 
ness and his love of the lofty phrase 
and dramatic riposte, but none of 
these ever comes through as personal 
faults or impulsive demarches which 
had to be opposed, tempered and 
controlled by the harassed Imperial 
General Staff or other high-placed 
subordinates. Too soon, this sac- 
charine treatment becomes cloying, 
or—at the very least—unconvinc- 
ing. 

This comment on the tone must 
suggest that the Ismay memoir is 
as extreme in one direction as is the 
Lord Alanbrooke 


other. So being, it is subject to the 


memoir in the 


same criticism, when considered as 
a footnote to history rather than as 
the personal confessions of a noble 
spirit; it is not accurate, reportorial 
writing, and therefore adds little to 
common understanding of how great 
men shaped great events in our time. 
For example, when Ismay salutes 
and flatteringly appraises Generals 
Eisenhower, Marshall, Montgomery, 
Auchinleck and others who have been 
socked 


critics, are the estimates significant? 


under the belt by certain 
Hardly, because Ismay tries to think 
in the kindliest way of everyone on 
his own stage—a personal virtue 
which in a summing-up may prove 
a vice. 

the swift 
over-running of Poland, the strike at 


War’s main happenings 





Norway, the speed of the German 
advance to the channel, the Dunkirk 
“miracle,” the quick collapse of the 
French Army—surprised Ismay. The 
reaction was always as if he took no 
account of the power factors. About 
that we need not wonder. 

At one point, he dilates on how 
the military staff stands in relation 
to the commander: “Without being 
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in any way ‘yes men,’ their sense of 
discipline does not permit them to 
oppose his wishes too forcibly, or to 
state their own case too baldly. Thus 
the commander becomes more and 
more accustomed to having his own 
way.” And why isn’t “yes man” the 
word for it? It’s an attitude perfectly 
designed to make the staff game all 
pudding and pork pie. Maybe the 
formula was all Ismay needed to get 
where he did. Otherwise nothing can 
be said for it. The grade A-] Ameri- 


can high commanders I have known 
would feel only contempt for a staff 
officer with that obsequious way. He 
becomes a barnacle on the seat of 
any headquarters; worse yet, he 
can’t be sent back to troops because 
he lacks the manly force which ranks 
respect. 

Ismay has plenty of self-efface- 
ment, and he has strained so hard 
to keep generosity uppermost in what 
he writes that in the end he is un- 


fair mainly to Ismay. 





Not Truth But Comfort 


Twice Lost. 
By Phyllis Paul. 
Norton. 265 pp. $3.95. 


THROUGH THE disappearance of a 
small girl from the English village of 
Hilbery, Twice Lost imaginatively 
explores those who had known the 
child well or casually, or only 
through hearsay. Though she van- 
ishes early in the book, Vivian is 
the bond uniting a varied group. 
Beyond the suspicions that are di- 
rected against the child’s unloving 
father and equally unloving step- 
mother, the guilt of others—though 
some barely knew Vivian—becomes 
illuminated, as if her disappearance 
had turned on a light in their inner 
dusky worlds. 

Christine Gray, especially, who is 
17 when the novel opens, having 
escorted Vivian home the final day 
the child was seen, experiences ever 
after the torments of uncertainty— 
intensified by the knowledge that she 
had not really liked her though she 
had behaved kindly. 

It would at once oversimplify the 
book and make it seem confused to 
describe the ensuing complications, 
in which emotions that previously 
might have lived in limbo find a 
home in the tragedy of a child’s 
disappearance, furnishing it unwit- 
tingly with their own 
Keith, the son writer, 
under the guise of devotion not only 


oddments. 
a famous 


“Kenyon Review, 


Reviewed by Henrietta Weigel 


Contributor, “American Mercury,” 


” “New Voices” 
to his dead father but to the public 
his father had served, convinces him- 
self, if not others, that his father 
had murdered the child. 

The Twice Lost child is not only 
the one gone from the village, but 
the child who lives on in the adult, 
lost in the twilight of self until 
reality is challenged by a crisis, and 
fantasy once more becomes an al- 
luring footpath. If Henry James’ 
The Turn of the Screw comes to 
mind, it is because Phyllis Paul’s 
characters, too, are symbols of moral 
forces (for this reader, more human, 
however, than James’ characters). 
But Miss Paul’s gift is individual and 
original. 

The last line of this novel—when 
Christine has finally come to peace— 
may be the key of its meaning: “. . . 
she had never wanted the truth, but 
only comfort, so she had not now 
found it.” This book has the magic 
out of which the best writing is 
spun—never saddening, no matter 
how unhappy are the lives we share 
with the printed page, somehow free- 
ing us, too, as it frees their remote 
realms. Despite wishing that Miss 
Paul had avoided framing her fine 
book in “mystery” and “suspense,” 
I am grateful to have read a novel 
that glows. 
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Education as Spiral 


The Process of Education. 
By Jerome S. Bruner. 
Harvard. 97 pp. $2.75. 


THIS BOOK CAN revive an almost 
extinct belief in our educational fu- 
ture. Jerome Bruner speaks for a 
group of scholars who take education 
seriously and are intelligent about it. 
The group is some 35 men in natural 
and social science, mathematics and 
education selected by the National 
Academy of Sciences, who met in 
September 1959 to discuss the im- 
provement of scientific education in 
primary and secondary schools, but 
went beyond their avowed subject to 
education as such, Professor Bruner 
was chairman of the conference, and 
this book is his report. It is also 
theirs. 

Many professional educators are, 
unfortunately, more concerned with 
“life adjustment” in the schools than 
with knowledge, as though students 
had no families, friends or churches. 
These educators believe in teaching 


what know, as 


children want to 
though that were what children ought 
to know, but they are little interested 
in teaching such “skills” as writing 
an English sentence, which they re- 
gard as a vocational study, like 
plumbing. The reaction of educated 
men to this “philosophy” is often as 
extreme: It becomes an insistence on 
drill, external discipline and acquiring 
information. 

Bruner’s group starts, in a way, 
afresh, and uses what is known about 
learning and child development. They 
understand that information is neither 
important nor remembered unless it 
is part of an intellectual structure. 
They know that mastery of a subject 
is essential to teaching it well. They 
realize the importance of “learning 
to learn.” And they see that while 
analysis and rigor are the basis of 
education, intuition and creativity are 
its crown. 


Bruner accepts the cultivation of 


Reviewed by Ralph Ross 
Professor of Humanities, 
University of Minnesota 


excellence as perhaps the single most 
general educational objective, but he 
does not limit it to the cultivation of 
the most excellent. He also includes 
helping every student to attain his 
best. With this as goal, he develops 
that intellec- 
tual and esthetic structure should be 
central to that the 
basic ideas and themes in science and 


four basic themes: 1) 
education; 2) 


art “are as simple as they are power- 
ful”; 3) 
sign of the thinker and creator; and 
4) that 
learned is a 


that intuition is the chief 
interest in what is to be 
greater incentive to 
learning than external competition or 
grades. 

The corollaries and consequences 
of these propositions take up most of 
the book. They may be stated briefly: 
“Intellectual activity anywhere is the 
same, whether at the frontier of 
knowledge or in a third-grade class- 
room.” Any subject can be taught in 
some honest way to any child at any 
stage. Allowing the student to dis- 
cover a generalization may be more 
valuable than telling it to him and 
then proceeding to prove it. It is 
dangerous to make a child’s whole 
career depend on success in competi- 
tive examinations. A superb way of 
learning anything is by teaching it. 

Out of all this comes the suggestion 
of a curriculum.” What 
should be taught are “the great issues, 
principles, and values that a society 
deems worthy of the continual con- 
cern of its members.” Since these, like 
anything else, can be taught at any 
stage of development, we should start 
with them. But at first, because of the 
character of the young mind, we must 


“spiral 


teach concrete operations, not formal 
statements. As the student matures, 
the same matters can be introduced 
again (the spiral) at a higher level 
and considered more abstractly. Still 


later, complete formalization can take 
place, based on familarity and prac. 
tice with the concrete. In the earlier 
stages, the child’s intuition must be 
developed and relied on, so he cay 
see (however dimly) the principk 
that underlies the concrete operation, 
As it is now, many tests penalize 
“ouessing” and many teachers asso. 
ciate it with ignorance. The young 
genius is often curbed and at las 
robbed of independence and vigor. 
Obviously, much that is asserted 
here by Bruner needs to be tested, 
and what is true needs development. 
Can anything really be taught any- 
body at some level? How can intui- 
tion as informed guess and insight 
be distinguished in the child from 
irresponsibility? How can creativity 
and intellectual independence be fos. 
tered? Under what conditions are in- 
ternal rewards more powerful than 
external rewards? What social and 
institutional 


conditions create _first- 


rate teachers? And so on and on. 

One wonders whether the applica- 
tion of Bruner’s principles to the hu 
manities is as straightforward as he 
makes it seem. One can teach fiction 
at any level, from The Little Red Hen 
to War and Peace, but can one teach 
War and Peace at any level? Wer 
the members of the conference misled 
by their interests into 
thinking that empirical subjects can 


theoretical 


theoretical 
ones? The a priori mind often de 


be taught as early as 


velops young. At 16, one may be a 
fine mathematician or musician, 2 
Pascal or a Mozart. But he can’t be 
much of an historian or a novelist: 
he simply hasn’t enough experience. 
Perhaps it is impossible to teach some 
subjects to some children, but pos- 
sible to teach them to others. 


Bruner and his colleagues are 
aware of the staggering amount of 
work that remains to be done. They 
have at least asked many of the right 
questions and pointed a way to get 
some answers. Perhaps we can look 
forward to a day when the elementary 
and secondary schools will not dull 
the edge of intelligence and dampen 
the fires of creativity. 
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Swastikas Under the New Chrome? 


The Fear Makers. 
By Wilfrid Schilling. 
Doubleday. 312 pp. $3.95. 


BY AND LARGE, all explanations of 
Germany's manic behavior in its last 
three 
basic theories. The first is that there 


wars are variations on two 
is some hereditary quirk in their 
national character which makes the 
Germans perennially docile and mur- 
derous. The second is that the Ger- 
man people are innocent—or at least 





redeemable—and that only chance 
combinations of geography, history 
and evil leadership have set them 
off on their national binges. 

Even now, over a decade after the 
last German war, it makes a great 
difference which theory you sub- 
scribe to. If, like Henry Morgenthau, 
you believe the Germans are hope- 
less delinquents, you refuse to put 
your head on the block for West 
Berlin, shocked at the 


finagling over Spanish bases, aghast 


you are 


at the swastika-smirching and hope- 
ful that someone somehow will lock 
Alfried Krupp back in his Pandora’s 
box. If, like General George Marshall 
and James Bryant Conant, you be- 
lieve the Germans can remain decent 
world citizens this time, you tolerate 
their aberrations and are grateful for 
their strength. 

The Congress and the Administra- 
tion, of course, are reasonably fer- 
vent adherents of this second thesis. 
Unfortunately the first theory’s loud- 
est supporters, with respect to West 
Germany at any rate, are the Com- 
munist press and radio. The result is 
that any American observer who 
doubts Germany has really changed 
its spots finds his protestations have 
an unpatriotic ring. 

Nevertheless, the question is still 
wide open, and two recent German 
novels, The Fear Makers and The 
Bridge, are very much to the point. 
As novels, the books do not constitute 
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The Bridge. 
By Manfred Gregor. 
Random House. 215 pp. $3.50. 


legitimate historical evidence, but 


both are “autobiographical” and 
both, in different ways, are as moving 
as that other recent work of fiction, 
The Ugly American. 

The Fear Makers will make pleas- 
antly unpleasant reading for those 
who agree with Morgenthau. Wilfrid 
Schilling is an anti-Nazi journalist 
who was hounded out of Germany by 
vengeful Fascists and now lives in 
Belgium. The fact that his book was 
first published anonymously and that 
their 


initials gives a factual ring to his 


he identifies places only by 


message. That message is that “the 
launching of a new Nazi movement 
is unnecessary,” because “there are 
everywhere in Germany . . . former 
Nazis entrenched in ministerial de- 
partments of the individual Federal 
states, in banking, in industry, in the 
police, in the judiciary, in the diets 
and in Parliament, in the diplomatic 
service, in the political parties, and 
even in the Federal government it- 
self.” 

The hero of The Fear Makers is 
a chain-smoking liberal journalist 
named Alfred Link. A former Ger- 
man underground member, he volun- 
teered to help the French occupation 
authorities ferret out war criminals 
in his home district. In the ensuing 
bitterness and confusion two Nazis 
were beaten up and robbed—but not 
by Link. Now, 11 years later, the 
victims and their cohorts have 
wormed their way back into power 
in the community, and they have 
Link with 


thrown into prison for his work with 


charged robbery and 
the French. Link’s wife and friends 
struggle to have him released, but 
he languishes in prison while a suc- 
characters, each 


cession of minor 


“typical” of some facet of the Ger- 


Reviewed by Eric Dwight Pace 


East European specialist, 
“Life” magazine 


national character (the com- 


placent jailer, the ramrod officer, 


man 


etc.) strut their symptoms. 

Schilling’s observations about the 
new German society are significant 
and disturbing, but the message tends 
to gum up the mechanics of his novel. 
The expository baggage slows the 
plot and no author can satisfactorily 
develop characters by simply tagging 
them as to their ideological sub- 
species. Link himself is adequately 
drawn (though far less vividly than 
the prisoner-protagonist in Darkness 
at Noon), but his ever-loving wife, 
in translation at least, comes across 
as a sort of Teutonic Vassar girl, re- 
fined and prim, who flounces past her 
husband’s' Fascist oppressors as 
though they were so many unwed 
mothers. 

On the other hand, the novel form 
limits the impact of Schilling’s mes- 
sage. If he named the names of his 
own oppressors and the dates and 
places where they have wielded their 
new power, he would have a story 
that would evoke far more sympathy 
and support in this country. If he 
described his own personal odyssey, 
he might produce a tale as moving 
as Zweig’s Die Welt von Gestern. 

In contrast to The Fear Makers, 
Manfred Gregor’s The Bridge pro- 
vides subtler ammunition for the ad- 
herents of the Marshall-Conant view. 
The author was one of the German 
teenagers who were yanked into the 
Wehrmacht as cannon fodder in the 
closing months of the war. His book 
tells the story of seven adolescent 
“soldiers” ordered to defend a cru- 
cial bridge against oncoming Ameri- 
can tanks. The novel’s theme, and its 
great strength as a work of art, is 
that the schoolboys are Everyman, 
not Superman. They react to the tor- 
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ture of warfare like adolescents on 
any continent. The lesson clearly is 
that no nation is inherently evil if its 
boys are still plain, human boys even 
when rigged out in boots and steel 
helmets and commanded to kill. 

Gregor rings the changes on his 
characters with economy and skill— 
and a lack of sentimentality remark- 
able in a German novelist. His book 
profits from a smooth and _short- 
winded translation by Robert S. 
which surpasses Oliver Co- 
burn’s stilted rendering of The Fear 
Makers. 


It is hard for any observer to 


Rosen 


assess Schilling’s and Gregor’s views 
of the Germans in the light of recent 
events. The swastika contagion, the 
grubby little Reich party, even the 
Adenauer cult, seem to buttress Schil- 
ling’s claim that the old Germany 
is lurking just under the new chrome 
plating. But the Government’s con- 
sistent anti-anti-Semitism and_ the 
popularity of anti-Nazi movies like 
Erwin Mein Kamp{ 
argue with Gregor that the Germans 
are fundamentally decent. 


Leiser’s new 


For lack of any more conclusive 
evidence, history indicates that Schil- 
ling is at least overanxious, if not 
dead wrong. It is now 15 years since 
World War II. West Germany may 
be something short of a Periclean 
democracy, but its institutions of 
freedom seem safe enough, safer per- 
haps than ours seemed at the bottom 
of the McCarthy era. This is a 
tremendous and heartening improve- 
ment over the last postwar period. 
Fifteen after World War | 
ended came 1933, the year German 
itself down the 


years 


democracy voted 


drain. 
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Hanover. 192 pp. $3.50. 


SHORTLY AFTER THE appearance 
of Jerome Kerwin’s Catholic View- 
point on Church and State, the Jesuit 
weekly, America, noted with some 
asperity that the volume had not 
been reviewed in the secular press. 
Given all the talk in an election year 
about the possible problems of a 
Catholic President, America pointed 
out, it was strange that only Catholic 
journals seemed interested in a 
sophisticated and learned treatment 
of the issues by a Catholic. 
America’s criticism was well taken, 
for Jerome Kerwin’s book is sophisti- 
cated, intelligent and good-humored: 
sophisticated because he is equally 
aware of Catholic and non-Catholic 
attitudes on some of the problems 
because his 
work reveals both sound scholarship 
and a fine capacity for analysis; and 
good-humored because he realizes 


discussed; _ intelligent 


that not all non-Catholic anxieties in 
this area are the result of “bigotry.” 

Kerwin’s book begins with a short 
historical treatment of the develop- 
ment of the relationship between the 
Catholic church and the state in Eu- 
rope, followed by a discussion of 
developments. The re- 
mainder of the essay treats various 
issues which divide Catholics and 
non-Catholics today. 

His interpretation of Catholic doc- 
trine in these areas is that of a lib- 


American 


eral. He argues, for example, that 
while a certain amount of censor- 
ship is necessary to any community, 
nevertheless the church’s position is 
quite compatible with the toleration 
and even encouragement of a broad 
diversity of opinions. In other words, 
he joins a growing tendency in 
Catholic thought to distinguish be- 
tween dogmatic intolerance as re- 
gards “error” and respect for the 
rights of individuals who hold “er- 


roneous” ideas, and he claims to find 
good warrant for such a position in 
the history of Catholic doctrine. 

In this connection, he argues that 
even if America were to become over- 
whelmingly (and the word should be 
underlined) Catholic, the church 
would not seek to restrict the ac- 
tivities of non-Catholics, although it 
would probably seek certain minimal 


recognition in the law. However, 
given the more likely situation of 
continued pluralism, even should 


Catholics some day form a small ma- 
jority, the requirements of the com- 
mon good would be such that the 
church would still avoid seeking 
recognition of this kind. 

In fact, Kerwin goes on to argue, 
in areas such as birth control, where 
the Church regards its position as 
deriving from natural law and there- 
fore binding on all men, it would 
be wise for Catholics to realize that 
the question is a matter of morals 
rather than of law, and to cease their 
opposition to the repeal of anti-birth 
control laws in those few states which 
still have them. 

He admits that some of his posi- 
tions are not universally held among 
American Catholics, and, in fact, 
criticizes his fellow Catholics for 
their ’ attitudes in 
many areas, as well as for their ex- 
cessive sensitivity to criticism, and 


“knew-nothing’ 


their unwillingness to participate in 
activities of common concern with 
non-Catholics. 

The non-Catholic will find much 
that he disagrees with in Kerwin’s 
book. For example, in his effort to 
preserve the “fiction” that Catholic 
doctrine does not change, he strives 
unsuccessfully to reinterpret some of 
the 19th-century papal encyclicals to 
prove that the democratic idea is 
derived as fully from Catholic as 
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fom Protestant sources. His de- 
fense of the church in Spain and 
in certain countries of Latin America 
in terms of the traditional attitudes 
of these people is rather weak, al- 
though he legitimately points out 
that certain Protestant countries still 
place limits upon the activities of 
the Catholic Further, he 
tends to identify “good men” with 


church. 


“religious men,” and seems to ex- 
clude “secularists” from participa- 
tion in a common dialogue. Finally. 
his arguments for the Catholic posi- 
tion on divorce or on censorship in 
terms of juvenile delinquency and 
crime rates are unconvincing. 

These disagreements, however, do 
not detract from the general worth 
of the book and the volume itself is 
an extremely encouraging sign. On 
the whole, 
contrasted to 


Catholics. as 
Catholics, 
have contributed relatively little to 
intellectual life. For 
son. this 


American 


European 


whatever rea- 
situation is now coming 
to an end. An ever larger number 
of Catholic intellectuals is graduating 
from Catholic as well as non-Catholic 
universities and participating more 
and more actively not only in self- 
examination but in a dialogue with 
non-Catholics. Such a dialogue can 
have only fruitful results. 

On the whole. then, Liberal fears 
of “repressive” elements in Catholic 
doctrine would seem to be less and 
less warranted. Liberals do have a 
legitimate basis for anxiety, how- 
ever, in the continued anti-intellec- 
tualism and authoritarianism exhibi- 
ted by many Catholics, as revealed 


by the McCarthy 


Such however, are not 


whole episode. 
attitudes, 
endemic (nor confined) to Catholics 
but are, at least in part, a function 
of the American experience and the 
historical development of the Ameri- 
can Catholic community. There is 


every evidence that 


attitudes 
are changing, and the election of 


these 


John Kennedy may serve to hasten 
the pace of this change by presenting 
the model of a Catholic President 
who is, at the same time. a liberal 


in the broadest sense of the term. 


December 26. 1960 
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New Light 


Common Sense About Africa. 
By Anthony Sampson. 
Macmillan. 175 pp. $2.95. 


UNTIL A FEW years ago, interest in 
Africa was confined mainly to busi- 
nessmen, agitators and academicians 
(usually anthropologists). The first 
group offered a noteworthy paucity 
of information about the economic 
and political conditions in the erst- 
while Dark Continent: the second 
provided propaganda which often 
tended to present everything white 
From the 


halls of ivy and foundation-financed 


as black, and vice versa. 


safaris came some objective studies, 
but they usually dealt with linguis- 
tics, rhythms and circumcision rites 
(both male and female). Only in the 
last few years have books appeared 
which can tell the intelligent layman 
something about the people, politics 
and major problems of Africa. Note- 
worthy among them is this new book 
by a journalist who spent four years 
in South Africa as editor of its pop- 
ular Negro paper, Drum. 

ests 


title which sugg 


Despite a 
bottled panaceas, and a jacket which 
explains that the author is trying to 
reach even “any boy or girl—of 
average education,” this is a very 
sophisticated little volume. Sampson 
knows his subject well, and he con- 
veys a surprisingly large quantity of 
facts in a direct and spritely manner. 
The result is a body of information 
and analysis which can be useful to 
the policymaker as well as to “any 
boy or girl... .” 

The author begins by dispelling 
some widely held illusions. such as 
those which picture all Africans as 
uniform in color, customs and de- 
sires. He carefuly illustrates not 
only the “racial” and linguistic dif- 
which “blacks,” 


Hamites and various com- 


ferences separate 
Bantus, 
binations of same, but also the great 
contrasts between urban and rural 


dwellers, workers and intelligentsia, 


on Africa 


Reviewed by Lorna Hahn 


Author, “North Africa: 
Nationalism to Nationhood” 


ruling classes and revolutionary re- 
formers. The omnipresent conflict 
between the old and the 
states, is about the only character- 


istic shared by all the people of 


new, he 


Africa. 

The main emphasis of the book, 
however, is on nationalism, the “con- 
necting theme” of 
Africa. The 


movements and leaders are analyzed 


contemporary 
major independence 
critically yet compassionately, with 
an extremely interesting discussion 
of how and why the concept of 
négritude developed not in race-con- 
scious British Africa but in the as- 
similationist French territories. The 
problems of forging new nations are 
also neatly summarized, with em- 
phasis on the problems of inter-tribal 
feuds and “fissiparous tendencies.” 
The uninitiated reader also learns 
that “Pan-Africanism” is not only a 
dream in the minds of some idealists, 
but also, in a few cases, a cloak for 
the expansionist ambitions of some 
very realistic politicians. 

Extremely useful, particularly for 
those who are disturbed by the grow- 
ing racist trend in East and South 
African politics, is the discussion of 
the dilemma of white “liberals.” 
Sampson makes it painfully clear that 
while these advocates of multi-racial 
parties and regimes mean well, their 
ideas are acceptable neither to the 
white supremacists they oppose, nor 
to the African leaders who want ab- 
solute, not shared, power for their 
followers. Sampson refrains from 
making any precise predictions or 
recommendations here, but one is left 
with the impression that there is 
little room left for compromise in 
the territories still under white domi- 
nation, and that the handwriting is 
on the wall for those who keep the 
African in any form of vassalage. 
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SHIPLEY 


Period of Tennessee 


Williams. 


Presented by 


Adjustment. By 
Directed by George Roy Hill. 
Cheryl Crawford. At the 
Helen Hayes Theatre. 

Advise and Consent. By Loring Mandel. 
From the book by Allen Drury. Directed 
Schaffner. Presented by 
Robert Fyrer and Lawrence Carr. At the 
Cort Theatre. 


OME PEOPLE BLAME it on Freud. 
Some say it is the natural break- 


down of moral values that comes in 


by Franklin 


the wake of war—and we have had 
two world-shaking wars and live in 
an atmosphere befogged with fear of 
What you call the 
depends 


a third one. 


“cause” largely on your 
temperament. You may believe, with 
Carlyle for instance, that history is 
made by individual men of power, 
saints or (more often) demons. Or 
you may believe that man is swept 
along by the tides of the masses, 
with individuals appearing on top 
like foam on the breaking waves. 
Whichever “cause” you accept, it 
does not change the facts, two of 
which are presently significant. First, 
there is greater freedom of expres- 
sion. Former hush-hush words and 
topics are now openly discussed; all 
the four-letter words appear in popu- 
lar fiction—though a few of them 


have not yet been uttered on the 
stage. Second, an increasing num- 


ber of literary works concentrates on 
vice or crime, on the sordid aspects 
of life. We take for granted the 
“slice-of-life” presentation, with writ- 
ers slicing through the viscera, or 
just below. The old “penny-dreadful” 
has become the four-dollar dreadful. 
with that much more depravity. 
Here again we may begin with 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Freud, on whose trail the “case his- 
tory” became popular. Detailed anal- 
yses of alcoholism, narcotics addic- 
tion, sexual deviations and excesses 
were written in the name of science 
but avidly read by the general public. 
The Kinsey reports on the sexual be- 
havior of the human male and female 
became best sellers. Manifestly, if 
second-hand stories of this sort could 
make first-hand 
should reap a harvest. There poured 


money, accounts 
forth a spate of autobiographies and 
confessions by drunkards, dope ad- 
dicts, brothel-keepers and their pals. 
The details of rottenness were “justi- 
fied” by the final cure, the “happy 
ending.” 

Closely allied to such confessions 
are the sordid pictures in the drama 
which border on autobiography. The 
author of The Balcony has spent per- 
haps more time in reformatory, jail 
brothel 
homes. In Tennessee Williams’ cur- 


and than in_ respectable 
rent play, there is a happier note. 
The two couples that need a “period 
of adjustment” are troubled enough, 
but end on a note of reconciliation— 
Williams too has given us a “happy 
(And Williams’ effeminate 
this time is a five-year-old boy, who 


ending.” 


doesn’t even appear on the stage.) 
As always, Williams is theatrical, 
and he has his fans. Some of them 
are in Russia, which would naturally 
hail his “representative picture of 
the degeneracy of American life.” 
Russia will also gloat over Advise 
and Consent, a dramatic and well- 
performed play pretending to be 
about another phase of our life. This 
time the degeneracy, the worm-eaten 


moral fiber, the “fundamental cor- 


} Pattern of Self-Exposure and 


Self-Vilification in Two Plays 


ruption of the capitalist system” 
festers not in sex but in politics. The 
President of the United States (at a 
time in the near future) is ready to 
perform any vile deed in order to 
have the Senate confirm his choice 
for Secretary of State. The head of 
the Senate Committee is seeking an 
impartial investigation—which _ will 
that the 


was once a member of the Commu. 


reveal President’s choice 
nist party. So the President says that 
if gold can’t buy the Senator, they 
must “find a screw to screw him.” 
And of course they do: There is a 
homosexual episode in the Senator's 
past and, threatened with exposure. 
he shoots himself. Then “virtue” 
triumphs. The vote on approval of the 
Secretary of State is a tie, and the 
Vice President snubs his party and 
his boss. breaks the tie and votes the 
man down. Once more. the “happy 
ending”! (I was reminded of those 
“comic” books that for 82 pictures 
revel with the villain in triumphant 
vice and violence and then in two 
final pictures have the hero win.) 

Advise and Consent has a large 
cast of good performers, and a deft 
production that makes it vivid and 
exciting—and it has enough truth be- 
make il 


maddening. “The lie is an ethical 


neath its overstatement to 
instrument of government,” says the 
President; after all, do we tell Russia 
the truth about all our resources and 
defenses? But there are lies and lies. 
The dramatic lie of Advice and Con- 
sent may be hailed as truth by cynics 
here and by our foes abroad. It is 
part of the pattern of self-exposure 
and self-vilification that has grown 
since Freud and the two world wars. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SOUTH VIETNAM 


As something of a student of Vietnamese 
afairs, I read Sal Tas’ article, “The Revolt 
in Vietnam” (NL, November 28), with con- 


siderable interest. It certainly constitutes a 
radical departure from the line which you 
swallowed whole for six long years. Men 
whose “democratic dictatorship” (sic) you 


praised last year are now “autocratic, corrupt 
and ineffective.” 

What seems so distressing even about your 
new stand (or your correspondent’s) is that the 
only salvation which seems to be proposed is 
South 
a military dictatorship. 


from a civilian 


The 


certainly be 


to transform Vietnam 


into new Viet- 


namese Army may well-trained 


by Western standards; whether it is equally 


well-trained to stand the rigors of “revolution- 


ary warfare” is another matter. Considering 
what the Communists have been doing in 


South Vietnam with a force of less than 5,000 
150,000 South Vietnam- 
50,000 Civil 


seem 


guerrillas (as against 
Guards), sal- 


the 


ese regulars and 


vation does not to lie in direction 
of a military junta. 


While it 
downright 


may perhaps be a bit trite and 
“unrealistic,” I 
that, as 


democracy 


would respectfully 


suggest 


a last resort, we might try 


real for once—without such addi- 
tives as “guided,” “people’s” or even “dictator- 
ial.” Effective 
minimum of 

well—and in the West’s favor 


pines, Malaya, Cambodia and Burma. 


democracy, coupled with a 


has worked 
in the Philip- 
It could 


since all 


economic reforms, 


be tried in South Vietnam as well, 
else seems to have failed. 


Washington, D. C. Bernarp B. Fai 


CHAMBERLIN 


For years I have studied Voltaire’s Candide 
and Eric Hoffer’s True Believer because they 
show the horrors of fanaticism. William Henry 
Chamberlin’s column just before the election 


(NL, 


mentions the supporters of Kennedy who are 


November 7) is unbalanced because he 
“committed to a philosophy of retreat and de- 
featism.” He has the blindness of the fanatic 
because he doesn’t mention the James Burn- 
hams, Admiral Radfords and William Buckleys 
who backed Nixon because they felt with him 
there is a better chance of launching a preven- 
tive war (“pre-emptive war” is the newer 
euphemism) . 

Chamberlin also expects his readers to be as 
sleepy as he is sly. For example, he says, “Nixon 
was too much frightened by the horrific image 
of the ‘Old Nixon’ conjured up by the pub- 
licists and commentators who were in the op- 


posite camp anyway.” He is saying he should 


December 26, 1960 


THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


have accused his opponents of treason. Cham- 
berlin, the blind to the 
subtleties of the mutual respect necessary for 
democratic discourse. Reinhold Niebuhr wrote 
(New Leaper, March 15, 1954), concerning the 
Republican road show of Twenty Years of Trea- 


typical fanatic, is 


son, “Such political acrimony endangers the 
nation’s health more than any specific political 
policies.” 

Chamberlin did a necessary service in alert- 
ing his readers to the errors of the Yalta and 
Potsdam periods. But his fanaticism has caused 
him to use the formula of military opposition of 
that time in all subsequent times—blindly and 
inflexibly. This stupidity-engendered-by-fanati- 
cism reminds me of J. Edgar Hoover's. It takes 
no courage to report atrocities committed in 
China or Russia; it takes some to report on the 
faults of ourselves and our allies—and does 
much more good because we have some control 
over ourselves and some influence with our al- 
lies. Otherwise, the term “free world” becomes 
a morass which swallows up every hope for a 
better world. It is common knowledge that our 
State Department and their volunteer “pressti- 
tutes” such as Chamberlin have been too busy 
trying to shore up the dictatorships of Franco, 
Rhee, Menderes and Chiang to condemn their 
ugly tyrannies, even when it has been Chris- 
tians, democrats and anti-Communist socialists 
who have suffered... . 


Minneapolis, Minn. James C. WHITE 
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WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
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~~ The Challenge of Africa (a supplement), by John Marcum, with an introduction 


by Tom Mboya 
Africans Meet in Tunis, by Lorna Hahn 
[Comment by Donald Harrington, 3/14; reply by Lorna Hahn, 
Committing the Uncommitted, by Richard Lowenthal 
Afro-Asian Patterns and Opportunities, by Norman D. Palmer 
Afro-Asia Opposes Chinese Imperialism, by Sharokh Sabavala 
Afro-Asia’s Intellectuals—Five Articles 
Guinea and African Unity, by Immanuel Wallerstein 
~ A New Class in Malaya, by Lucian W. Pye 
Indonesia: Sense and Sensibility, by Clifford Geertz 
[Comment by Harry Goldberg, 9/5] 
Burma: The Rooted Culture, by Frank N. Trager 
India: Traditional Past and Western Future, by Edward Shils 
Afro-Europe: The Future, by George B. Boswell 
American Aid to Emerging Africa, by Peter Kilby 
Africa Turns Toward Israel, by Yoram Shamir 
Africa and the United Nations, by William E. Bohn 
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The African Personality—Two Views: 10/24 
The Aspirations of *Negritude,” by Mercer Cook 
The Importance of Being Black, by Ezekiel Mphahlele 


Imperialism in Perspective, by Reinhold Niebuhr 11/14 
— The New Africa, by Alan Paton 11/14 
See also Algeria, Guinea, Kenya, Liberia, Mali, Nigeria, Republic of 
Congo, South Africa, Tunisia 
Algeria 
Britain, France and the Alliance, by Raymond Aron 2/l 
Crisis in France, by Sal Tas 2/8 
Test of Political Wisdom in Algeria, by Sal Tas 3/7 
Algeria Bedevils de Gaulle, by Andre Philip 4/il 
Toward an Algerian Peace, by Sal Tas 7/ 18-25 
Algeria, The Jeanson Trial and ‘Le Petit Soldat,’ by John Cruickshank . 10/10 
France on Trial, by Francois Bondy 11/28 
The Cold War Moves into Algeria, by Lorna Hahn , 11/28 


Arms Control—see Disarmament and Arms Control 


Atomic Energy—see Disarmament and Arms Control 
Asia 
The Sharp Edge of Soviet Foreign Aid, by Leon M, Herman 2/22 
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Israel: Afro-Asian Bridge, by M. Z, Frank 3/7 


Committing the Uncommitted, by Richard Lowenthal 4/18 
Afro-Asian Patterns and Opportunities, by Norman D. Palmer 4/25 
Afro-Asia Opposes Chinese Imperialism, by Sharokh Sabavala 5/2 
Chinese Shadow on the Asian Rim, by Norman D. Palmer 5/23 
Afro-Asia’s Intellectuals—Five Articles: 
Guinea and African Unity, by Immanuel Wallerstein 5/23 
A New Class in Malaya, by Lucian W. Pye 5/30 
Indonesia: Sense and Sensibility, by Clifford Geertz 6/6 
[Comment by Harry Goldberg, 9/5] 
Burma: The Rooted Culture, by Frank N. Trager 6/13 


India: Traditional Past and Western Future, by Edward Shils 6/20 < 
See also Burma, Cambodia, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Philippines, 
Singapore, Tibet, Vietnam 





Austria 
Austria and the ‘Outer Seven,’ by Bruno Kreisky 4/25 
Khrushchev Gets the Austrian Cold Shoulder, by Joseph Friedl 8/1-8 


a Germany, International Conferences 


Brazil 
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